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HOOVER ARMS SLASH 
PROGRAM CONSIDERED 


Statesmen Consult Home Govern- 
ments on President’s Plan to 


Reduce Armaments 
FRANCE AND JAPAN OPPOSED 


Believe Reductions Too Great 
For National Defense 


Requirements 


The World Disarmament Conference 
which had been languishing in inactivity 
for a number of weeks received new life 
on June 21 when President Hoover sent 
to the meeting one of the most far-reaching 
disarmament proposals yet presented. The 
step on the part of the American president 
came as a complete surprise to the world. 
High officials in the government knew noth- 
ing of it until it was presented at Geneva 
by Mr. Hugh S. Gibson, head of the 
American delegation at the arms parley. It 
is understood, of course, that some of the 
prominent statesmen of Europe were 
sounded out in advance and that a discus- 
sion of the Hoover proposal was the prin- 
cipal object of the secret meeting of Mr. 
Gibson with Premier Herriot of France at 
Morges and the visit of Mr. Gibson to 
Lausanne to confer with Prime Minister 
MacDonald a few days before the plan was 
made public. 


DEADLOCK 


The announcement of this plan came 
literally at a moment when the disarma- 
ment conference was on the verge of 
breaking up in a deadlock or adopting a 
set of declarations which would serve to 
save the faces of those who have been 
participating in the conference. For more 
than four months, representatives of some 
sixty nations had been endeavoring effec- 
tively to reach an agreement on the reduc- 
tion of armaments. But as the months 
elapsed, it became apparent that the de- 
mands and the national policies of the dif- 
ferent nations were unalterably opposed 
and impossible of reconciliation. The de- 
mands of the French for security by means 
of an international military force had been 
rejected, in a polite manner, by the dele- 
gates of other nations; the request of the 
Germans for equality in armaments were 
met coolly by the French. The conference 
had resolved itself into a group of com- 
mittees devoting their attention to the 
various aspects of the arms problem but 
unable to come forward with a definite pro- 
gram or even come to a conclusion as to 
the meaning of the terms ‘“‘offensive” and 
“defensive.” 


HOOVER PLAN 


It was in the midst of this state of con- 
fusion and lethargy that the president’s 
plan was enunciated. Mr. Hoover did not 
go into the technical aspects of disarma- 
ment. He came forward with a clear-cut 
proposition which, if adopted, would result 
in a saving to the nations of from ten to 
fifteen billion dollars within the course of 
the next ten years. Aside from the desire 
of success for the Geneva parley and for 
the cause of peace in the world, Mr. 
Hoover said that his plan would relieve the 
burden of the depression by reducing the 
heavy load of armaments which must now 
be borne by the workers of every nation. 

Roughly, the Hoover proposal would re- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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American delegate who presented President Hoover’s arms cut plan to 
the disarmament conference. 








International Parleys and National Politics 


Crowd Calendar for Month of June 


June 1. Franz von Papen _ succeeded 
Heinrich Briining as chancellor of Ger- 
many. 

June 2. The Franchise Committee of the 
Round Table Conference, after a study of 
several months’ duration, recommended 
that a total of 36,000,000 inhabitants of 
India be given the right to vote. 

June 3. Edouard Herriot formed a new 
cabinet in France. 

June 4. President von Hindenburg dis- 
solved the German Reichstag and ordered 
that general elections be held. A group of 
rebels, headed by Carlos Davila and Mar- 
maduque Grove overthrew the government 
of Chile and established a junta committed 
to the establishment of a socialistic system. 
House passed the tax bill. 

June 6. President Hoover signed the tax 
bill. Charles G. Dawes resigned as head 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. The German cabinet fixed July 31 
as the date for the Reichstag elections. 

June 7. The House of Representatives 
passed the Garner relief bill, calling for a 
total outlay of $2,290,000,000. The Her- 
riot cabinet received a vote of confidence 
in the French Chamber of Deputies. 

June 8. The Senate passed the economy 
bill the major section of which provided 
for a payless furlough to government em- 
ployees. The Irish Senate voted against de 
Valera’s bill calling for the abolition of the 
oath of allegiance. 


June 10. The Senate voted in favor of 
that section of the Wagner bill providing 
for loans amounting to $300,000,000 to 
states to relieve distress. De Valera con- 
ferred with officials of the British govern- 
ment in London about the Anglo-Irish 
trouble but the conference resulted in a 
deadlock. 

June 11. Premier MacDonald and Pre- 
mier Herriot conferred in Paris on the rep- 
arations issue in anticipation of the Lau- 
sanne conference. Republican leaders be- 
gan to gather in Chicago for the conven- 
tion and wet forces started a drive for the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment. 
Movement began to prevent the renomina- 
tion of Charles Curtis. 

June 12. Carlos Davila was forced to re- 
sign as head of the new Chilean govern- 
ment. 

June 14. The Republican National Con- 
vention opened in Chicago, with prohibi- 
tion looming as the principal issue. 

June 15. The House passed the bonus 
bill by a vote of 209-176. The failure of 
the Resolutions Committee at Chicago to 
agree on a prohibition plan resulted in a 
fight on the floor of the convention. Ad- 
ministration plank finally adopted early the 
next morning. 

June 16. Herbert Hoover and Charles 
Curtis renominated to head the Republi- 
can ticket. The European conference on 

(Concluded on page 2, column 4) 


VITAL ISSUES BEFORE 
NATION IN CAMPAIGN 


Attitudes of Political Parties on 
Major Problems Rarely Con- 
tained in Platforms 


CANDIDATES CLARIFY POLICIES 


Summary of Most Important 
National and Interna- 
tional Questions 


By the time this paper reaches its 
readers the platforms of both the great 
political parties will have been submitted 
to the voters of the nation for considera- 
tion. These platforms do not constitute a 
full statement of either party’s position. 
The voter who is trying to make up his 
mind which party to support will take into 
account subsequent statements of party 
leaders, particularly of the candidates. 
These addresses will amplify, clarify, and 
in some cases, perhaps, alter platform 
pledges. The give and take of the political 
debates will render more definite some 
issues which the conventions have left 
vague or confused. The platforms do re- 
main, however, the official declarations of 
principle and they deserve fair and candid 
examination by the people of the nation. 


THE VOTER’S EQUIPMENT 


The interested and conscientious voter 
will, of course, study the platforms and 
subsequent campaign utterances closely. 
In making his analyses he will, if he is 
politically wise, establish in his own mind 
a standard by which to judge the platforms 
and other campaign assertions. He will 
not approach a party platform with a mind 
entirely blank, to see whether the party 
pronouncements sound pleasing to him. 
Platforms always sound well to the politi- 
cally uninitiated. They are skillfully 
framed for that purpose. The well-pre- 
pared voter will inform himself first about 
the problems which are before the country, 
and, in a spirit of self-reliance, he will 
form independent judgments as to what 
should be done about them. With the real 
problems of the day in his mind he will 
approach the different platforms and party 
pronouncements to see which set of 
promises accord most nearly with his own 
convictions of political wisdom and ex- 
pediency. He will then be prepared to make 
a choice as to the use of his influence. 


As a convenience to our readers we are 
therefore compiling a list of important na- 
tional issues, controversial in nature, with 
which our government has been wrestling 
and with which it will be obliged to deal. 
The list is not all-inclusive. It does not 
contain all the issues of the day but it does 
call attention to a number of major un- 
solved problems which the citizen might 
well hold clearly in mind as he examines 
campaign documents. By focusing atten- 
tion upon the controversial issues them- 
selves rather than upon campaign state- 
ments, he may be able to figure out more 
satisfactorily which party and which can- 
didates most nearly conform to his own 
judgment as to sound public policies. 


TO SPEND OR NOT TO SPEND 


A fundamental issue which has been 
coming up and which will continue to come 
up, first in one form and then in another. 
is this: In the present period of economic 
depression, should the government increase 
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or decrease its expenditures? There are 
two sides to the question. There are those 
who believe that the government should 
practice rigid economy, that it should cut 
down its operations to the absolute mini- 
mum, that it should save the money of 
harassed taxpayers, that it should refrain 
from borrowing any more than is neces- 
sary. The opposing view is that in a time 
like this the government should use its 
credit to stimulate business. Since it has 
more credit than any other organization, it 
should enlarge its own operations to give 
employment to more people. It should 
spend freely, creating employment and the 
demand for goods. Then, when better 
times return and private industry is thriv- 
ing, the government should cut its expenses 
to the minimum, tax heavily and pay off 
the debt accumulated during the lean years. 

Here is a vital problem of public eco- 
nomics—a problem as to the proper func- 
tion of the government in an era of de- 
pression. Economists are divided on it, and 
political scientists are divided. Yet the 
problem is a practical one. It underlies 
many of the specific proposals which are 
being made in Congress and outside. The 
question has to be answered before one 
can arrive at an informed decision about 
a public building program, balancing the 
budget, the cutting of government salaries, 
and bonus, relief of the unemployed and 
other concrete measures with which the 
government is wrestling. It is fair, then, 
to look the party programs over to see 
which point of view is adopted by them. 

A more specific issue, one upon which 
the majority in Congress and the president 
have recently locked horns, has to do with 
governmental stimulation of business. As- 
suming that the government’s credit shall 
be used to help business and create employ- 
ment, should the stimulation come through 
a program of construction by the govern- 
ment, as the Wagner bill provides, or 
should it come through loans to private 
industry in order to encourage private or- 
ganizations to expand their activities, as 
the president urges? 


RELIEF MEASURES 


Another great issue is that of federal 
aid to the unemployed. It is important 
that the citizen know what the attitude 
of each party is toward this problem. In 
spite of everything that has been done to 
stem the tide of depression, the unem- 
ployment figures are mounting. 
possible, indeed probable, that distress 
during the coming months, especially next 
winter, will be much greater than it has 
been in the past. Is the federal govern- 
ment to assume responsibility for the relief 
of suffering, or is responsibility to rest 
with the local governments and _ private 
charity? 

Closely related to the problems we have 
been considering is the issue as to whether 
in a time of depression such as this, the 
budget should be balanced. There are 
those who think that if the ordinary ex- 
penses of the government are not met by 
the revenues and if the government con- 
tinues to go into debt for these ordinary 
expenses as it has been doing, the credit of 
the government will fall, the price of bonds 
will drop disastrously, institutions whose 
property or reserves is in government 
bonds may suffer collapse, and the gov- 
ernment may even be driven from the gold 
standard. There are others who think 
that the government could borrow money 
for a long time to come through the is- 
suance of bonds. They say that the gov- 
ernment did not pay for the war as it 
went. It borrowed money by issuing 
bonds. We are engaged in a great crisis 
now, as great in some ways as the war it- 
self, and we should carry on operations, as 
we did in war time, by borrowing money, 
not worrying about whether for the im- 
mediate present we are balancing the 
budget. 

Another issue is concerned with the 
cutting of government salaries. Should 
they be reduced, either through a lowering 
of the basic wage or through furloughs 
without pay? On the one side, it is pointed 
out that the cost of living has fallen, that 
the maintenance of money wages at the 


It is quite . 


old rate constitutes an increase of real 
wages and that it is unfair in such a time 
of stress for government workers to have 
increased real wages. It is said that this 
adds unnecessarily to the expenses of the 
government. On the other hand, it is 
argued that curtailment of incomes of 
workers cuts down the purchasing power 
and tends to lessen the demand for goods 
and to hurt business. It is argued further 
that the government should keep the wages 
of its own employees up as an example to 
private employers. It is fair to expect the 
parties to be explicit in their statements of 
position on this issue. 


BONUS AND INFLATION 


Another issue is raised by the demand 


estate, taxes be raised? Shall the chief 
burden of new taxes be laid upon the thin- 
ning ranks of the wealthy? On the other 
hand, should we have a sales tax which 
falls upon all people in proportion to their 
purchases of goods? Should we have in- 
creasing taxes upon amusements, taxes 
upon checks, increased postage? These 
very concrete and definite questions have 
been before us for months. They will be 
before us again. Do the platforms and 
political speeches speak clearly and defi- 
nitely on these issues? 


FOR PERMANENT STABILITY 


Turning from the questions of immediate 
depression relief and government finance 
which we have been considering, we may 
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MAKINGS OF A REAL PARTY 


—-Talburt in Washington News 


This attitude is expressed by those who feel that much was left out of the Republican 


platform which should have been included. 








of many former service men for the full 
payment of the bonus certificates. Thou- 
sands of veterans are now encamped at 
Washington and they declare that they 
will not leave until the bonus is paid. The 
issue cannot be avoided. What do the 
parties and candidates say? Are they for 
the bonus, or are they not? 

A very difficult and a very vital question 
is this: Should the government encourage 
inflation of the currency in one form or 
another to the end that the price level may 
be raised and that people may be better 
able to pay their debts? Debts are, of 
course, fixed in terms of dollars. Should 
something be done to reduce the value 
of the dollar by making it easier to get 
(by raising prices), so that debtors may 
be helped out of what to many of them is 
a position threatening ruin. On the other 
hand, will measures looking toward inflation 
—to an increase in the amount of money 
in circulation—be carried too far? Will 
inflation destroy our standard of value and 
throw us eventually into a situation such 
as that through which Germany passed 
after the war? Is inflation a hopeful or 
a dangerous thing? On this question econ- 
omists and statesmen are divided, and yet 
the question cannot be dodged. It is here, 
whether politicians recognize it and address 
themselves to it frankly, or not. 

Another set of questions has to do with 
taxation. As the government’s revenues 
decline, to what forms of taxes shall it turn 
in order to get money? Shall the income 
taxes be raised? Shall the inheritance, or 


point out certain other issues having to do 
with the more permanent attitude of the 
government toward the welfare of classes 
of the population. For example, should 
unemployment insurance be established as 
a permanent measure by which distress of 
workers may be avoided? Does this rep- 
resent a measure of social and economic 
stability, or, on the contrary, is the so- 
called “dole” a dangerous and uneconomic 
procedure? 

Should a planning commission of some 
sort be devised to codrdinate the activities 
of private industry so as to render indus- 
try more stable and to lessen the possibility 
of recurring periods of crisis—periods of 
over-production, under-consumption, or 
whatever else it is that periodically un- 
balances business? 

What about farm relief? Should the ag- 
ricultural stagnation which has_ over- 
whelmed the farming industry since shortly 
after the war be attacked by such measures 
as export debentures or the equalization 
fee? One may safely predict that these 
issues will be raised during the next four 
or five years. Do the party platforms tell 
us how the parties stand? 


INTERNATIONAL ISSUES 


Here are some questions having to do 
with the relation of the United States to 
other nations, or with our international 
policy: 

(a) Should the tariff be revised down- 
ward as a measure looking toward the 
revival of world. trade, or should it be 


maintained at present levels to protect us 
against exports from other lands? For a 
way out, should we look primarily toward 
reviving international trade by breaking 
down barriers, or toward a saving of what 
we can make out of our home market? 

(b) Should the war debts owed to us be 
canceled or revised? Or, on the other 
hand, should we insist on full payment? 
Should the moratorium be extended? This 
is a very vital question, going to the very 
heart of the world’s economic problems. 

(c) Should loans from Americans to 
foreign governments and industrial organi- 
zations be encouraged, or discouraged? 
Should they be supervised more rigidly 
than they have been? 

(d) Should the Soviet government of 
Russia be recognized?) Would, or would 
not, recognition open Russian markets to 
American goods? Would it constitute any 
kind of threat to American institutions? 
Would it make for international good will 
or the reverse? 

(e) Should we ratify the World Court 
agreement, thus joining the nations which 
are maintaining that tribunal? 

(f) In case a nation goes to war in vio- 
lation of the Kellogg Pact, which our gov- 
ernment signed, should we join with other 
nations in an economic boycott against the 
offender? That issue was discussed last 
winter at the time of the Japanese in- 
vasion of China. The administration which 
is in power during the next presidential 
term may be called upon to answer it. 

(g) Should our government stand for 
the disarmament proposal recently made by 
President Hoover? 

(h) Should we grant independence to 
the Philippine Islands on the terms of the 
measure which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives this year? 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


An important question relates to the 
degree of control which the government 
should exercise over power companies. In 
particular, should the government produce 
electricity in the Muscle Shoals plant, or 
should the plant be leased to private en- 
terprise? 

There is, of course, the prohibition ques- 
tion, which calls for less attention in this 
list than do many of the others because it 
has already captured the attention of the 
public and of the platform makers. 





CHRONOLOGY 





(Concluded from page 1) 
reparations opened at Lausanne with Ram- 
say MacDonald elected as president. 

June 17. The bonus bill was defeated in 
the Senate. The Lausanne parley agreed 
that no reparations payments would be de- 
manded during the period of the confer- 
ence. Carlos Davila was returned to power 
in Chile. 

June 19. A group of 53 leaders of busi- 
ness and finance urged that the question of 
war debts, reparations and debts be not 
excluded from a world economic confer- 
ence. The American government had pre- 
viously announced its willingness to partici- 
pate in such a meeting on the sole condi- 
tion that these subjects were not to be dis- 
cussed. 

June 20. Senator Borah denounced the 
prohibition plank of the Republican plat- 
form. The House accepted the furlough 
plan previously voted on by the Senate. 

June 22. President Hoover presented a 
disarmament plan calling for a reduction 
of approximately one-third in the arma- 
ments of the world. The Senate voted in 
favor of a $500,000,000 bond issue for 
public works as a relief measure. 

June 23. The entire Wagner relief bill 
of $2,300,000,000 was accepted by the Sen- 
ate. 

June 24. The absolute monarchy of Siam 
was overthrown by a revolution. Dele- 
gates began to arrive in Chicago for the 
Democratic National Convention. 

June 27. The Democratic National Con- 
vention opened in Chicago. 

June 28. The economy bill was sent to 
the president for his signature after the 
Senate accepted the conference report on 
the measure, 
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ITALY—PALERMO 








University Students of Germany and Britain 
Compared by Correspondent 


We have recently received a number of 
letters describing university life in foreign 
countries. The letters are, as a rule, criti- 
cal. There is evidently considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the educational systems 
abroad just as there is widespread differ- 
ence of opinion over education in this 
country. Some interesting points are 
brought out by contrasting systems in dif- 
ferent countries. For instance, a German 
girl who is taking work in an English uni- 
versity compares the university life of 
Germany with that of England: 


I think there is a great difference between 
English and German university life. English 
people lay more stress upon comradeship, 
social life and self-reliance than Germans do. 
In Germany all students go to the university 
and hardly take any notice of their fellow 
students. But they are perfectly free and not 
a bit bound to anything, whilst in England it 
is a milder form of school, where the students 
have to keep rules. I think students do not 
work so much in college, but they exchange 
ideas and think more deeply, whilst in Ger- 
many the main object of university life is 
work. Some years ago, when times were bet- 
ter, the German students did not specialize at 
once, but took besides their special subjects, 
philosophy, art, etc., and so had a wider 
horizon. ’ 

But now most of them have no time and 
money. In general Germans lay more em- 
phasis on general knowledge than English 
people do. Today one must specialize in 
order to earn one’s living. That is a pity, 
because I think onesidedness is in many ways 
a drawback. 

There are many German students in Lon- 
don. Every time I go to the theatre or some- 
where else I meet some. Besides I have rather 
a lot of German friends over here. In one 
way I like to talk with my fellow country- 
men but on the other side it does not im- 
prove my English, because I do not like to 
speak with a compatriot in a foreign tongue. 


A university professor located in Palermo, 
Italy, likewise has something to say about 
the educational system in that country. 
His comment follows: 


In Italy there is a notable tendency to su- 
perficial study. The greatest number of stu- 
dents prepare themselves just before the ex- 
aminations, and the university lessons are very 
little attended. Nevertheless thanks to the 
vivacity of the intellect and trained memory 
not a few of them obtain good results. There 
is no lack of men of excellent habits who 
promise to be worthy representatives of sci- 
ence in Italy. Many students inscribe them- 
selves every year especially in the juridical 
faculty, either in the juridical section or in 
the political and economics section. All the 
important careers of the State presuppose the 
degree of law or political science. The num- 
ber of those who dedicate themselves to the 
profession of a lawyer is somewhat diminished 
due to the rigorous State examinations. It is 
necessary to have two years of practice before 
taking this examination. After another five 
years of practice a second state examination 
is taken in Rome which gives the right to the 
title of lawyer and so to plead at a trial be- 
fore any law courts in the Kingdom. 


The same correspondent adds an inter- 
esting note about consorship in Italy: 


I hasten to say that the letters are not 
subject to censure except in the case of sus- 


pected individuals. Moderate criticism on 
not essential points of the program of fascism 
can be made by persons in authority and of 
whose fidelity to fascism there is no doubt. 


With regard to censorship we have re- 
ceived the following enlightening letter 
from a correspondent familiar with con- 
ditions in Cyprus. This British colony in 
the Mediterranean has a large Greek popu- 
lation which wishes to unite with Greece. 
In October, 1931, fierce rioting broke out 
in the island in a movement to break away 
from Great Britain. The rebellion was 
quelled and since that time the British 
government has been very firm with the 
inhabitants fo Cyprus. Our correspondent 
gives us his point of view: 


I should gladly answer all your questions 
about Cyprus but for the existing in the is- 
land of strict censorship and military occu- 
pation. The Censor does not know your 
identity and he may disregard altogether the 
academic discussion of our subject matter. 

The laws passed by the unilateral action of 
the Governor, since the riots of last October, 
are so wide and elastic that every citizen who 
may discuss the present situation, even in an 
impartial manner, may be sent to prison. 
Any dissatisfaction with the present admin- 
istration is a criminal offense. 

For the time being you will perhaps be 
interested in knowing that, in Cyprus, all 
friendly societies are dissolved, the right to 
discuss and meet is abolished, the freedom of 
the press is hindered immediately and directly, 
(the editor of a newspaper must give security 
for 200 pounds and submit his paper to the 
censor before circulation. If the censor ob- 
jects to an article the editor is bound to fill 
up the space with other news.) Places of 
public entertainment must close at 1 A. M. 
Every gathering, even a dance, is not allowed 
without previous permission. The Greek 
schools which were administered by the Greek 
committees, are now controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. The schoolmasters became govern- 
ment officials and are not allowed to discuss 
politics. The use of the Greek flag and the 
singing of the Greek national anthem are for- 
bidden. The hanging of pictures 
connected with Greek political 
events is illegal. No school- 
master can be promoted, unless 
he satisfies the proper Govern- 
ment department that he has 
sufficient knowledge of English. 

The Greek population only of 
the island was compelled by law 
to pay 35,000 pounds as punish- 
ment for the riots of last Octo- 
ber, although as it has been 
proved by the court, Armenians 
also took part in the riots. One 
Armenian, called Carapet was 
sent to prison for 10 years. 


The chief products are cereals, 
grapes, wine, a small quantity 
of tobacco and timber. There 
are also mines of copper, flint 
and asbestos, which are exploited 
by two British companies. 
There is, unfortunately, no hu- 
mane labor legislation. The 
workers are poorly paid—15 
coppers per day, i. e. less than 
two shillings, and their families 
are not protected in case of ac- 
cident. These companies do not 
pay taxes according to their 
profit. The peasants are heavily 
in debt and burdened with 
unbearable taxes. The taxes 


amount to 860,000 pounds in a poor popula- 
tion of 340,000. The natives have no control 
over the budget and very little is spent for 
the development of agriculture. 


SIAM 








Siam, land of the white elephant, mys- 
terious country of the East, after genera- 
tions of monarchy, has had its revolution. 
On June 24 a movement set afoot by the 
army and navy was successful in immedi- 
ately overthrowing the power of the youth- 
ful King Prajadhipok. The revolt was of 
a most peaceful nature. Only one man 
was killed, there was practically no disor- 
der and in a day or so complete quiet was 
restored in Bangkok, the capital. The new 
government will be a constitutional mon- 
archy rather than an absolute monarchy. 
Prajadhipok will remain at the helm and 
with a few modifications of his power will 
continue to administer the affairs of his 
people. 

It is said that the revolution was oc- 
casioned by widespread dissatisfaction, 
caused, as may be expected, by the eco- 
nomic depression. The natives have been 
unable to find a market for their rice and 
rubber. The king has tried various meas- 
ures to cope with the situation but ap- 
parently without success. 


A COURT ISSUE 





On several occasions progressives, or lib- 
erals, have worked to prevent the confir- 
mation of appointments to judgeships on 
the ground that the appointees were con- 
servative, that they represented business 
interests, that they were unfair to labor. 
Progressives have declared that since the 
courts pass upon the constitutionality of 
acts of Congress and state legislatures, 
their function is political as well as judi- 
cial and that consequently it makes a dif- 
ference what their political views are. 
This argument was made by those who op- 
posed the confirmation of the appointments 
of Charles E. Hughes and of Judge Parker 
to the United States Sureme Court. It has 
been made more recently in opposition to 
the confirmation of Judge Wilkerson, of 
Chicago, to the federal bench. Conserva- 
tives have usually met the argument with 
a declaration that the work of courts is ju- 
dicial, that they should be, and are, above 
politics, and that any attempt to fill va- 
cancies in courts in such a way as to as- 
sure the ascendance of one political point 
of view or the other, is dangerous. 

Now the shoé is on the other foot. Gov- 
ernor Ely, of Massachusetts, has appointed 
to the Supreme Court of that state Felix 
Frankfurter, professor of law in Harvard 
University, an outstanding liberal. Pro- 
fessor Frankfurter shocked many conserv- 
atives by his analysis of the procedure fol- 
lowed in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. He came 
to the conclusion that the procedure was 
irregular and unjust to the accused men. 
Now the conservatives of Massachusetts 
are demanding that because of his radical 
views his appointment should not be con- 
firmed. 





THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








A visitor comments on the large number of 
Londoners who walk about with their eyes 
fixed on the ground. Some people find this 
modern architecture very trying indeed. 

—London Humorist 





The demand for equality never means: 
“Help me to climb.” It means: “Pull that 
guy down.” —Columbia, S. C., STATE 





Hobson has just been awarded a medal for 
gallantry in the Spanish War. Whatever the 
Government may be charged with, the accusa- 
tion of haste never will be brought against it. 

—Pasadena Post 





A lot of farmers now realize what a wise 
bird Polonius was when he said that borrow- 
ing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

—New York HeraLp-TRIBUNE 





A great many prospective campaign prom- 
ises seem to have been nipped in the budget. 
—Norfolk VircIntIAN-PILot 





The time may come, indeed may not be far 
distant, when filling stations will put up signs 
announcing the amount of the tax plus the 
price of the gas. —Philadelphia INQUIRER 





By wisdom wealth is won; but riches pur- 
chased wisdom yet for none. 
—Bayard Taylor 





The trouble with independence is that so 
many persons construe it as meaning to do 
the wrong thing just because somebody sug- 
gests doing the right thing. 

—Lynchburg News 





Infernal Machine—The one just ahead of 
you on Sunday afternoon. —Judge 





Tailors predict changes in men’s trousers. 
You'll notice they said changes, not change. 
—Dayton Datty News 





The millennium will have arrived when pol- 
iticians can be sued for breach of campaign 
promises. —Louisville Times 





“In order to be happy ourselves,” said Hi 
Ho, the sage of Chinatown, “it is needful to 
seek to avert unhappiness in those who sur- 
round us.” —Washington Star 





The problem which every bank must work 
out for itself is how to keep solid by staying 
liquid. —Roanoke TiMEs 





The most destructive insect pest of 1931 was 
the grasshopper, reports the Federal Bureau of 
Entomology, but the habitual gloom-spreader 
was a close second.—San Antonio Express 





After spending a night in a small country 
hotel with papier mache partitions we are in 
a position to know authoritatively what a 
“sound sleep” is. The fellow in the next cubi- 
cle enjoyed the sleep and we got the sound. 

—Philadelphia INQUIRER 





There are more things in Washington that 
need balancing besides the budget. 
—New York Heratp-TrisuNE 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Tsuneo Matsudaira 
(tsoo-nee’o = mat’soo-dair’a) ; Prajadhipok 
(prah-jahd’ee-pok—o as in hot); Leon Blum 
(lay-on—the final n is scarcely sounded— 
bloom) ; Meiklejohn (mikl’john—i as in hit). 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


E MUST defer our analysis of the 

Democratic National Convention and 
its work until next week, for the Chicago 
meeting is still in session as we go to press. 
Enough has happened in the early sessions 
of the convention, however, to demonstrate 
clearly a political alignment interesting to 
all students of American history. There is 
a definite division along sectional lines in 
the Democratic Party. Although Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is governor of an eastern in- 
dustrial state, New York, he is the leader 
of a wing of the party supported by the 
West and the South. He is opposed by 
the industrial East. The Roosevelt group 
is trying to gain control through a fusion 
of the forces, southern and western, which 
have dominated the party in many of the 
historic political battles, In the early days 
of the Democratic Party, Jackson won by 
a union of West and South. James K. 
Polk was very successful in merging the in- 
terests of the two sections. Stephen A. 
Douglas tried it and failed in the eighteen- 
fifties. West and South united under 
Bryan and came measurably near to vic- 
tory in 1896. The party was dominated by 
these rural influences during the days of 
the Bryan régime. Wilson was elected in 
1916 through the historic combination of 
West and South. The cleavage was not 
clearly marked in 1920. The great battle 
at Madison Square Garden in 1924 between 
McAdoo and Smith was fought out on sec- 
tional lines, but neither group definitely 
won the day, although the industrial East 
had the candidate. In 1928 the urban East 
was victorious, as the New Yorker, Alfred 
E. Smith, was made the representative of 
the party. 

The West and South have a clear major- 
ity in the present convention. They se- 
cured control of the committees and organ- 
ized the convention. Now, in the midst 
of the session, the question is as to whether 
they can secure the two-thirds vote neces- 
sary for the naming of the candidate. 


a) 


HE long-debated economy bill has 
finally been sent to the president for 
his signature. The Senate decided last 











IS THIS THE TOMB OF A CIVILIZATION? 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DispatcH 





week to withdraw the measure from con- 
ference, where it was languishing awaiting 
the return of Democratic congressmen 
from Chicago, and to put in through in the 
form recent!y agreed upon. The estimated 
economies will result in a total saving for 
the government of a little more than $150,- 
000,000 during the present fiscal year 
which began July 1. 

The principal feature of the bill is that 
affecting government employees. The pres- 
ident’s furlough plan has been accepted 
rather than the direct pay cut advocated by 
both House and Senate Committees. The 
sections of the bill which will concern fed- 
eral workers is summarized by the Wash- 
ington Post as follows: 


Federal workers earning in excess of $1,000 
will be placed on a one-month payless fur- 
lough. Where this will not apply, a pay cut, 
ranging from 8.3 per cent between $1,000 and 
$10,000, to 20 per cent on over $20,000, will 
be substituted. ; 

Automatic pay increases and promotions 
within grades will be suspended at once. 

Where married couples are employed in the 
Federal service, husband or wife will be the 
first discharged. 

Pay for overtime work, including work on 
Sundays and holidays, will be immediately 
suspended, except that workers now receiving 
a 10 per cent night pay differential will be 
paid at the rate of 5 per cent. 

No vacancies will be filled in the Federal 
service without written consent of the Presi- 
dent. 

Workers reaching the retirement age will be 
forced to withdraw from the service unless 
extensions are expressly granted by the Presi- 
dent. 

Retired military officers holding civilian po- 
sitions would not be permitted to draw in ex- 
cess of $3,000, including pensions. 

Annual leave with pay will be permanently 
reduced to fifteen days. The furlough plan 
makes this inoperative for a year. 

Heads of departments are given authority 
to retire workers for indefinite periods to keep 
within appropriations. 

Retirement pay will be based at the annual 
rate of pay before salary reductions, and de- 
ductions made accordingly. 

Money saved from operation of the fur- 
lough plan will not be applied to retaining 
workers in office, as originally proposed, but 
will go into the Treasury. 


am) 


T WILL be observed that the Economy 
Bill does not openly provide for the dis- 
missal of government employees. It does, 
however, authorize department heads to 
drop workers from the rolls if such a 
course should be necessary in order for a 
department to keep within the appropria- 
tion which is given to it. 

The department heads did not wait for 
this authorization from Congress. With 
diminished funds at their disposal they 
have been dismissing men and women in 
large numbers. There has been little in 
the press about these wholesale dismissals 
of government workers, but the policy has 
been carried on, nevertheless. 

The country is, therefore, being treated 
to the spectacle of the national govern- 
ment’s curtailing the departments in the 
carrying on of their regular operations and 
dismissing men and women from serv- 
ice, while at the same time planning the 
expenditure of millions of dollars 
in building roads and in other 
work-making projects in order to 
employ workers and reduce the 
strain of unemployment. 


a) 

HE Lausanne conference on 

reparations, which had such 
an auspicious beginning some 
three weeks ago, was on the verge 
of collapse and complete failure 
last week. After untiring efforts 
on the part of Prime Minister 
MacDonald of Great Britain to 
bring into agreement the French 
and German representatives, the 
conference entered a phase of 
complete deadlock which, it was 
thought, would result in its im- 
mediate adjournment. The head 
of the French delegation, M. Ed- 
ouard Herriot, and the German 
chancellor, Franz von Papen, 
made numerous attempts to avert 
such action, believing as they do 
that the failure to settle the rep- 





arations issue and reconcile the 
opposing views of France and 
Germany would be a major catas- 
trophe for Europe. 

But these efforts at reconcilia- 
tion seemed about to prove fruit- 
less. However great may have 
been the personal wishes of the 
two leaders to agree upon the 
thorny problems which separate 
them, they found after numerous 
visits to their capitals that the 
home governments are unalter- 
ably opposed to making too great 
concessions to the other nation. 
Herr von Papen reiterated what 
has become not only the official 
view of the German government, 
but the almost unanimous demand 
of the German people, namely, 
that reparations must be com- 
pletely wiped out once and for all. 

So determined were the Ger- 














mans in their demand for this 
concession that even Mr. Mac- 
Donald, who has been known to 
lean toward the German position, 


NOW, 


HERE’S ONE THAT WILL WORK 


—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 








shifted somewhat to the French 
side last week in an eleventh-hour attempt 
to save the conference from disaster by ex- 
tracting from the German delegates a con- 
cession which would satisfy the French. 
He told the Germans that the French 
should receive some compensation if they 
were willing to cancel reparations pay- 
ments. What this compensation should be 
was not entirely clear. It was thought that 
France would be willing to clear the slate 
of reparations if Germany would agree to 
a political consideration such as an agree- 
ment not to attack the Polish Corridor for 
a period of at least fifteen years. 

The Germans, on the other hand, envis- 
age the problem in another light They are 
no longer willing to accept the dictation 
of their former enemies. They have been 
demanding equality at Lausanne as they 
have been demanding it at Geneva in the 
matter of disarmament. Last week, Chan- 
cellor von Papen let it be known to the 
French and the British who were urging 
them to accede to the French demands for 
compensation in return for the cancellation 
of reparations that they would accept such 
terms only on condition that the French 
would agree to disarm to the same extent 
that Germany has been forced to disarm. 
It does not appear within the realm of pos- 
sibility, however, that the French will 
even listen to such a proposition. 

Such is the state of hopelessness at Lau- 
sanne. It may be that the conference will 
not adjourn permanently, but rather will 
be postponed until later in the year. It is 
also possible that the matters which have 
been under consideration by the leaders will 
be turned over to committees of experts. 


a) 


HE extent to which Congress will go 

in affording unemployment relief dur- 
ing its present session is fairly well indi- 
cated at present. Both houses have passed 
relief bills of major proportions. The 
House some time ago accepted the Garner 
bill, which the president has branded as 
“the most gigantic pork barrel ever pre- 
sented to the American Congress.” The 
Senate acted upon the Wagner bill on June 
23 and accepied the measure without a 
roll-call. Since the total expenditure of 
both bills is about the same—approxi- 
mately $2,300,000,000—it is not expected 
that insurmountable difficulties will be en- 
countered in reaching a compromise and 
bringing forth a measure which will prove 
acceptable to both houses. 

The Wagner bill, which was drafted by 
Democratic leaders of the Senate, is di- 
vided into three principal sections. The 
first provides for loans amounting to $300,- 
000,000 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to states for the purpose of 
relieving suffering and distress. The sec- 
ond authorizes the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to sell an additional $1,500,- 
000,000 worth of debentures, or bonds, 
the proceeds of which are to be loaned for 
self-liquidating projects, such as toll 
bridges, tunnels, water works and the like. 
A small part of this sum is also to be util- 


ized for the purpose of financing the ex- 
portation of agricultural products. The 
third section provides for a federal bond 
issue of $500,000,000 for a program of 
public works, 

What the president will do in case a 
compromise on the Garner-Wagner bills is 
accepted by Congress is somewhat uncer- 
tain. Mr. Hoover is known to be decid- 
edly opposed to certain sections of both 
measures. Upon the acceptance of the 
Wagner bill by the Senate, he issued a 
statement condemning the public works 
program included therein. He claimed 
that it would create a deficit in the fed- 
eral budget. Said Mr. Hoover: 


Any study of many of these public works 
provisions will indicate plainly their pork bar- 
rel characteristics. A large part of the ex- 
penditures proposed are wasteful in the pres- 
ent times. They impose tremendous future 
costs:on the people for maintenance; they are 
not economically needed. Much of it repre- 
sents a squandering of public money. . . 

These expenditures cannot be recovered; 
they must be met by the taxpayer now or in 
the future. In order to execute them appro- 
priations must be made to different depart- 
ments and thus a deficiency created in the 
budget of anywhere from $500,000,000 to $1,- 
300,000,000. 


Senator Wagner, however, denies the 
charges of the chief executive. He fails to 
concur to the belief that his bill will un- 
balance the budget and will cause the dis- 
turbances claimed by the president. In 
replying to the charges, Mr. Wagner made 
the following statement on the floor of the 
Senate on June 25: 


Instead of commending the program, in- 
stead of joining in this great effort and thus 
giving assurance to the Nation of a unified 
purpose in the Capitol to undertake the diffi- 
cult task of rehabilitation, the President re- 
peats the outworn and oft-refuted charges that 
this legislation unbalances the budget, is 
wasteful, and will be ineffective in providing 
substantial employment. . . 

These improvements, together with about 
$325,000,000 of additional construction, will 
be financed out of a separate fund of $500,- 
000,C00 raised by a bond issue. These bonds 
no more unbalance the budget than the deben- 
tures of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, since both alike depend for their value 
upon the national credit, and both alike rep- 
resent not expenditure of income but invest- 
ment of capital. 

The program of public construction pro- 
vided in the bill is not wasteful but the es- 
sence of prudent economy. It is sound econ- 
omy to build that which we need when costs 
are low, and today costs are low; indeed, too 
low. At is sound economy to put men to 
work instead of maintaining them in idleness as 
we are doing today in every city of the United 
States. The works projected in the bill are 
precisely of the same class and kind as those 
recommended by the President in his budget. 
In many instances the identical projects are 
merely to be hastened to completion so as to 
provide more work now when it is badly 
needed. 


There are members of Congress who be- 
lieve that the president will veto the relief 
bill if it contains the public works provi- 
sions. Others, however, are of the opinion 
that he will feel obliged to affix his signa- 
ture to the final bill. 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Professor Edward C. Kirkland, of Bow- 
doin College, has written “A History of 
American Economic Life’ (New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Company. $5.00). This 
is a volume of more than 700 pages and it 
gives a very full and illuminating story of 
changing economic institutions and ways 
of living. It begins with a chapter on 
“The Imperial Frontier,” descriptive of 
international commercial competition dur- 
ing the early colonial period, of the land 
system, of immigrants, of westward expan- 
sion and its implications. There follows a 
picture of the American colonists at the 
work of making a living, of their produce 
and their trade. After that there are dis- 
cussions of the development of domestic 
markets, of the formation of a labor class, 
of the railroad age, of the industrial state 
which developed late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of the farmer and his situation in this 
new industrial age, of contemporary prob- 
lems of the wage earners, of the recent re- 
volt against big business, followed by “the 
return to normalcy.” And there is a con- 
cluding chapter on “The Imperial Nation” 
—a chapter which discusses American in- 
ternational interests, the mechanism of in- 
ternational trade and problems incident to 
its development. A valuable feature of 
the work is the bibliography, which fur- 
nishes critical notes on materials dealing 
with the subject matter of each chapter. 

The author does not attempt original in- 
terpretation of economic movements. The 
book is not brilliant or penetrative in its 
analyses of economic forces. It does not 
undertake that function. It does present a 
comprehensive record of the industrial de- 
velopments of the nation, and it may well 
have the attention of those who wish to 
understand the economic setting of the in- 
cidents and movements of American politi- 
cal history. 


SIAM 


The recent overturn of the absolute mon- 
archy in Siam, makes particularly interest- 
ing at this time a book which is vividly de- 
scriptive of Bangkok and of the Siamese 
people. “Brown Women and White,” by 
Andrew A. Freeman (New York, The John 
Day Company. $3.00), is not entirely 
what its title suggests. It is more an ac- 
count of the life and habits of the Siamese 
than the lurid tale its title may lead one to 
believe. 

Mr. Freeman is an American, who in the 
course of his travels became for a time ed- 
itor of the Bangkok Daily Mail, a newspa- 
per printed in English and owned by King 
Prajadhipok. He thus had an excellent op- 
portunity to study the Siamese and came 
into the possession of much information 
which would be denied the average person. 
From various sources he obtained material 





which he now places in book form. He 
tells of his own experiences with the news- 
paper, his battles with factions seeking to 
suppress the publication of news, his os- 
tracism by the English colony and his 
many interesting contacts with the natives 
The snobbishness of the “colony” is 
brought out in a particularly effective man- 
ner, 

The author devotes a considerable part 
of his book to the life stories of people 
whom he met in Bangkok. The narratives 
are said to be accurate, the names only 
having been changed. This method of 
treatment lends a great deal of human in- 
terest to the book. The stories are gener- 
ally those of broken lives, of people with 
brilliant prospects who succumbed to one 
evil influence or another. 

The word colorful would perhaps ade- 
quately describe this, Mr. Freeman’s first, 
book. It is written in fast moving style. 
the interest of the reader being held from 
beginning to end. To read it is to obtain 
an excellent picture of the curious customs 
and the unusual life of a fascinating Asiatic 
country. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT 


A very interesting experiment in educa- 
tion has been under way in the University 
of Wisconsin for five years. Under the 
leadership of Alexander Meiklejohn, former 
president of Amherst College, an experi- 
mental college has been established and 
teachers, free from conventional systems of 
instruction, have developed courses of study 
and methods of training. They have had 
in mind a conception of the ideal education 
of college students and they have tried to 
work out devices by which such education 
may be promoted. 

Dr. Meiklejohn has given a picture of 
this experiment in “The Experimental Col- 
lege” (New York: Harper and Brothers 
$3.50). He has not only described the work 
which has been done by the Wisconsin ex- 
perimenters, but he has presented some 
very effective chapters in which he inquire: 
concerning the objectives of college educa- 
cation and the goals which may be realized 
in the course of college instruction. He 
then explains how the principles which have 
been agreed upon work out in practice. 

In the experimental college, each teacher 
(called an adviser) has about a dozen pu- 
pils. He confers with each individual in 
his group once a week. He advises con- 
cerning reading. He finds out how well 
the student is doing with the general course 
of reading and writing which has been out- 
lined. He becomes personally acquainted 
with the student, and confers with him 
about problems which may arise. Then 
there are occasional group meetings. The 
adviser meets with all the members of the 
small group, and there is a general discus- 
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RIVER LIFE IN SIAM, LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT 


sion of questions which have come up. 

In addition to these smaller conferences 
there are class meetings five times a week 
attended by the entire class. Each session 
is presided over by one of the advisers— 
the one “within whose special field the 
reading of the period falls.” The adviser 
does not lecture formally. “His function 
is rather to suggest points, to make com- 
parisons, to raise questions, to talk with the 
students as if he and they were together 
reading the same books and were con- 
versing about 
them.” 

Any one con- 
cerned about 
the meaning 
and _ possibili- 
ties of educa- 
tion should 
find this book 
interesting and 
helpful. It gets 
away from 
the stereotyped 





forms and 
raises funda- 
mental ques- 


tions as to 
what education 
should accom- 
plish and as to 
the procedures 
by which the 
goals may be 
reached, 
NOVELIZED 
HISTORY 
One of the 
most _interest- 
ing bits of his- 
torical fiction 


ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN 
“The Experimental College” (Harpers) 


From 





ments which bring about the end of a de- 
pression would be ridiculous,” says Mr. 
Vance. “However, we may divide them 
into two general groups which have a defi- 
nite time sequence.” This is his analysis: 


During the first of these periods almost every 
business or financial indicator declines. All 
kinds of property, except cash, are pressed for 
sale at falling prices. Less of all types of 
goods, except raw food products and basic 
minerals, are produced than are consumed. 
Old debts are paid, or cancelled through de- 
fault, more rap- 
idly than new 
ones are con- 
tracted. Work- 
ing forces are 
decreased, salary 
and wage rates 
are reduced, and 
incomes from in- 
terest, dividends, 
rent, or profes- 
sional services 
all decline. Dur- 
ing this period 
living costs are 
lowered but pur- 
chasing power 
falls at least as 
fast, and fear in- 
duces a restric- 
tion rather than 
an increase in 
standards of liv- 
ing even for 
those whose in- 
comes would 
permit an ex- 
pansion or at 
least a mainten- 
ance of stand- 
ards. 

To a certain 
extent the 
change into the 
next phase is 
caused by sheer 





exhaustion of 





or “novelized 

history,” as the publishers call it, that we 
have seen lately is “Peter the Great” by 
Alexei Tolstoi (New York: Covici, Friede. 
$3.00). In the form of fiction the author, 
a relative of the great Russian Leo Tol- 
stoi, draws a vivid picture of the life and 
times of Peter the Great. The central 
character, of course, is Peter himself. The 
story has historical importance, together 
with the absorbing interest which is asso- 
ciated with fiction. 

As we have said in previous reviews, the 
novelized form of history or biography is 
very effective provided the author is both 
honest and well informed. If he knows 
well the times and the characters which 
he sets out to portray, he can give 
through imagined incidents and conversa- 
tions, a far more complete picture of 
periods and personalities than he possibly 
could if he confined himself to those 
fragmentary incidents which have been 
preserved from the records of events. It 
is of course true that an author who de- 
parts from the authentic and established 
record and who leans upon his own im- 
agination may lead the reader far astray, 
but that danger is avoided when a writer 
approaches his task with the competence 
and trustworthiness which characterize the 
efforts of Alexei Tolstoi. 

It should be said _ that 
“Peter the Great” does not 
consist wholly of fictionized 


incidents, for there is in it 
much authentic biographicat 
material. 


BETTER TIMES 
COMING? 


How long will the depression 
last? Will the coming weeks 
be weeks of thickening gloom? 
Or can we look hopefully to- 
ward the return of better times 
in the near future? These 
are questions in everyone’s 
mind. Ray Vance, author of 
“Business and Investment 
Forecasting,” furnishes mate- 
rial upon which an answer 
might be based in the June 29 
number of the Nation. “Has 
the Crisis Run Its Course?” 
is the title of the article. “Any 
attempt to give in the limited 
space of this article a detailed 
description of the develop- 


goods available 
for consumption, but a much more powerful 
factor is found in the fact that holders of 
cash begin to fear that never again will they 
be able to acquire so much property in ex- 
change for their cash. As a result, purchases 
are made in excess of current supply and the 
business tide rises as inevitably as it declined. 


Mr. Vance declares that certain favor- 
able factors may now be noted. Specula- 
tors using borrowed money are out of the 
stock market. Debts have been very 
greatly decreased. The supply of goods on 
hand is low and wages and overhead of 
business concerns have been reduced in 
many cases so that profits may be made 
even on small volumes of business. Other 
factors, both domestic and international, 
are not so favorable, and yet Mr. Vance 
sums up his conclusions, based on an ap- 
parently careful analysis, with this obser- 
vation: 


This period of depression is drawing to a 
close from natural causes and will probably 
show improvement before the end of this year, 
without any legislative aids. Avoidance of 
another depression of such severity and length, 
however, is possible only if we are willing to 
begin our efforts at cycle control while pros- 
perity is still with us. 


“POLITICAL SHOWMEN”’ 


Serious students of politics may find in- 
terest and profit in studying political 
methods and tactics as they will be re- 
vealed during the coming months. As a 
help to those who wish to make of their 
reading this summer a sort of extension 
course in- political psychologyfwe recom: 
mend “Political Showmen” by Alva John- 
ston, in the July Forum. “Political show- 
manship,” says Mr. Johnston, “is not often 
the chief factor in determining a nomina- 
tion or an election. Character and luck 
are more important than showmanship. If 
the better showmen always won, Bryan 
would have been three times president. 
There is an advantage, however, in favor 
of the man who understands the construc- 
tion of political melodrama, who can fore- 
see the reactions of the national audience, 
and who can time his climaxes.” 

Mr. Johnston goes on with illustrations 
of showmanship and the lack of it in re- 
cent political history. Among the success- 
ful showmen, he names Theodore Roose- 
velt, Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
W. J. Bryan. James Hamilton Lewis, 
Mayor Walker and Al Smith are among 
those who attain local but not national 
Success in showmanship, 
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N OUR review of important presidential 
campaigns of American history, we 
have covered the election of 1840. This 
was the first victory of the newly estab- 
lished Whig Party. The 


Failure triumph of 1840 was short- 
of the lived, as it deserved to be 

: considering the fact that 
Whigs 


the party was composed of 
diverse and warring ele- 
ments and that it won the election by ig- 
noring issues, nominating a man not closely 
associated with any controversial question, 
and failing to write a platform of party 
principles. 

A month after his inauguration, William 
Henry Harrison died, and the presidency 
was assumed by John Tyler, a Virginian 
who was out of sympathy with Webster or 
Clay or the other prominent Whig leaders. 
The party chieftains found themselves at 
war with the president, and the Whigs con- 
sequently failed to enact any program of 
legislation. 

In 1844, Henry Clay, who had been put 
aside four years earlier in order to further 
a non-committal policy, was named for 
the presidency, but lost to the Democrat, 
James K. Polk. Polk undertook to unite 
the South and the West under the banner 
of the Democratic Party, gratifying the 
wishes of the South by annexing Texas, 
and pleasing the Westerners by extending 
the American domain in the Northwest 
over the territory claimed by both this 
country and Great Britain. He also prom- 
ised support to southern interests by the 
lowering of the tariff. He accomplished all 
these objectives. He annexed Texas, 
fought the Mexican War and added more 
territory in the Southwest, and compro- 
mised the claims against Great Britain in 
such a way as to give the United States 
clear title to Washington and Oregon as 
far as the forty-ninth parallel. The tariff 
was drastically lowered. The Polk ad- 
ministration may indeed be termed one of 
the most successful in American history, 
measured by the standard of its own pur- 
poses. 


The Whigs came back with a victory in 
1848, electing the southern planter and 
military hero, Zachary Taylor. Taylor, like 

William Henry Harrison, 


Slavery died while in office and his 
leone place was taken by the vice- 

president, Millard Fillmore. 
Threatens 


It was during the Taylor- 

Fillmore administration 
that the slavery question became a threat- 
ening issue. An effort was made to settle 
it once and for all in 1850, and the chief 
actors in that drama believed that they 
had effected a final solution by the Com- 
promise of 1850, which admitted Cali- 
fornia as a free state, and allowed the 
other territories won from Mexico, Utah 
and New Mexico, to determine for them- 
selves whether they would have slavery 
or not. With the passage of this act ar- 
rangements were made as to slavery for all 
the territory of the nation. The Missouri 
Compromise had already declared that 
territory north of the line 36° 30’ should 
be free. It thus appeared that no question 
could arise any more as to whether any of 
the territories should be free or slave. 
Shortly after the enactment of this series 
of compromises, of which the provisions 
we have mentioned form but a part, the 
great Whig leaders, Webster and Clay, 
died. 

The party tried again in 1852, as it 
had done in 1840 and 1848, to win with a 
military hero, naming General Winfield 
Scott, of Mexican War fame. The candi- 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


date proved himself, however, to be a 
blundering politician and the spirit of the 
Whigs was gone, so that the Democratic 
candidate, Franklin Pierce, had an easy 
victory. 

During the Pierce administration the 
slavery issue was unexpectedly reopened 
by the raising of the question as to whether 
Kansas and. Nebraska territories, lying 
north of the Missouri Compromise line, 
should be allowed, as New Mexico and 
Utah had been, to decide for themselves 
whether they should have slavery. This 
popular sovereignty, or “squatter sover- 
eignty,” principle was proposed by an Illi- 
nois Democrat, Stephen A. Douglas. The 
bill was passed in 1854 after an extremely 
bitter debate which falsified the hope that 
the slavery question had been settled. As 
a result of the new law and the contro- 
versy over its enactment, the Whig Party 
was hopelessly divided. The new issue, 
that of slavery, became permanent and 
called into being a new party, the Re- 
publican. 


This new party at first had its chief 
strength in the Northwest. It was not 
looked upon as a successor to the Whig 

Party. It was not regarded 


Origin of as an heir to the tradition 
Republican of the Federalists. Though 
northern in origin it was 
Party not at first the representa- 
tive of the banking, the 
commercial and the business interests 


which had been the backbone of the Fed- 
eralist and the Whig parties. It borrowed 
from the traditions of Democrats as well 
as Whigs. In fact, the political leader to 
whom reference was most often made in 
the early meetings of the Republicans, was 
Thomas Jefferson. The great issue at the 
outset was slavery. The Republicans rep- 
resented more than anything else the 
northern farmer free labor element, as 


against the southern planters who resorted 
to slave labor. It is interesting to note 
this origin of the Republican Party, for 
soon it was to win support in new quarters 
and to take on a new’ character. 


We come now to the presidential elec- 
tion of 1856. This campaign is significant 
in that it saw the development of a sec- 
tional party—a thing which had been 
dreaded for a number of years. The slav- 
ery issue had been assuming a more threat- 
ening form for some time, but the danger 
of disunion was lessened by the fact that 
the two great parties acted as bonds of 
union. There were northern and southern 
Whigs as well as northern and southern 
Democrats. The powerful influence of the 
political parties was thus exerted in behalf 
of policies which would hold the two sec- 
tions together. 


After the passage of the Kansas-Neb- 
raska Act, anti-slavery sentiment grew to 
such an extent in the North that the de- 
velopment of a great party committed to a 
strong anti-slavery position could not 
longer be delayed. So we find the Repub- 
lican Party in the field—a party demanding 
that slavery be abolished in the territories 
and that its further extension be checked. 
It was, of course, impossible for a party 
holding to these principles to expect sup- 
port in the slave states. The party was 
strongest in the West, but it won the sup- 
port of prominent leaders throughout the 
North from both the Whig and the Demo- 
cratic parties. Thus, Senator William H. 
Seward, of New York, a Whig, turned to 
the new party, as did Senator Salmon P. 
Chase, of Ohio, a Democrat. 


The Republican convention could not 
name for the presidency one of its great- 
est leaders, such as Seward or Chase, be- 
cause these leaders had been identified 
with one or the other of the old parties. 
A former Whig, like Seward, was unpopu- 





LIFE AMONG THE NEGROES BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


The Negro and the system of slavery overshadowed all other issues in the campaign of 1856. 


The illustration is from “The History of the American People,” 


William C, Bagley (Macmillan). 


by Charles A. Beard and 
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lar with that element of the party which 
came from the Democrats, while a former 
Democrat, such as Chase, would be at a 
handicap in asking for the votes of those 
Republicans who came from the Whigs. 
The party, therefore, fell back upon the 
device which the Whigs had used so often 
—it nominated a man who had not been 
actively engaged in politics. John C. Fre- 
mont, who was the party nominee, was a 
western explorer who added nothing to the 
strength of the cause but who gave offense 
to none of the factions in the party. 


The southern point of view gained the 
ascendancy in the Democratic Party and 
that party gave its sanction to the princi- 

ples which found expression 


Presidential in the Kansas-Nebraska 
Campaign bill. It opposed congres- 


sional action to prevent the 
extension of slavery in the 
territories. This course was 
opposed by many northern Democrats who 
found their way in the new Republican 
Party. Yet the Democratic Party of the 
North was not shattered, as was the Whig 
Party. In the main, northern Democrats 
were willing to follow southern leadership. 
The North was, however, given the can- 
didate for the presidency. James Bu- 
chanan, of -Pennsylvania, was named by 
the convention. President Pierce was 
shelved, and so was Stephen A. Douglas, 
who was the most forceful leader of the 
party, but who had made many enemies as 
a result of the fights he had carried on in 
Congress. The Democratic Party made an 
appeal for conservatism, for a quieting of 
agitation, for peace and national unity, and 
a candidate such as Buchanan, who had not 
been involved actively in the congressional 
contests, seemed more appropriate for the 
occasion. 


of 1856 


The old conservative Whigs, who repre- 
sented the business elements of the popu- 
lation, north and south, who were undemo- 
cratic by temperament, who were opposed 
to radicalism, did not like the new Repub- 
lican Party. They undertook to hold to- 
gether the northern and southern elements. 
They thought there was a chance to do this 
by codperating with the so-called ‘Know 
Nothings,” a party which opposed foreign 
immigration and adopted an attitude of 
suspicion toward the Catholics similar to 
that of the more recent Ku Klux Klan. On 
these issues of “native Americanism” the 
“Know Nothings” developed considerable 
strength, both in the North and the South, 
and gave promise for a while of becoming 
a strong national party. They nominated 
former president Millard Fillmore, and he 
was endorsed by a remnant of the Whig 
Party. 


Buchanan carried every slave state, ex- 
cept Maryland, which went to Fillmore, 
and in addition Illinois, New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia and Indiana, free states; while the 
new Republican Party, a purely sectional 
group, carried all the other northern states. 
Buchanan was successful, with an electoral 
vote of 174 to 114 for Fremont. But a 
political division on sectional lines was 
clearly established and the “irrepressible 
conflict,” of which Seward had spoken, be- 
came a reality. 

The future control of the government 
was involved in the contest. If the new 
states were to be free Congress woutd 


- eventually pass into the hads of the North 


and the industrial section would control 
national legislation, while if slavery were 
extended the South would dominate po- 
litically. Hence the irrepressibility of the 
conflict. 
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AIR FORCES WOULD BE SUBSTANTIALLY REDUCED UNDER 
THE HOOVER PLAN 








HOOVER ARMS SLASH 
PROGRAM CONSIDERED 


(Concluded from page 1) 


duce the world’s arms by about one-third. 
It attacks the problem from three distinct 
angles—land forces, sea forces and air 
forces. It looks to a reduction of the size 
of land armies by stipulating that countries 
shall cut their armies by one-third above 
the number required for police purposes. 
In arriving at definite figures for this re- 
duction, the president suggested that the 
formula applied to Germany by the Treaty 
of Versailles be used as a basis for cal- 
culation. By the terms of the Versailles 
agreement, Germany was allowed to keep 
an army of 100,000—that number being 
considered necessary to maintain internal 
order. The armies of Austria and Bulgaria 
were also limited by the post-war treaties. 
Mr. Hoover believes that the application 
of this formula, recognizing the necessity 
of making certain concessions for colonies, 
would serve to bring about an equitable re- 
duction in all countries. 

In the matter of actual armaments, the 
Hoover plan envisages the complete aboli- 
tion of all tanks, all chemical warfare, all 
mobile guns and all bombing planes. Then, 
there would be drastic reductions in the 
naval strength of nations. The tonnage 
and number of battleships would be re- 
duced by one-third; the tonnage of cruis- 
ers, destroyers and aircraft carriers by one- 
fourth; the tonnage of submarines by one- 
third with the specific provision that no 
nation shall be permitted more than 35,- 
000 tons of submarines. These reductions 
would be calculated not from the actual 
tonnage now in use or under construction, 
but from the tonnage permitted by exist- 
ing treaties. 


ARMS COSTS 


This in brief is the president’s plan. 
That it would result in the estimated sav- 
ings is indisputable. That the need for 
relief of huge expenditures on armaments 
is needed at present is generally admitted. 
The world has been gradually spending 
more money for national defense since the 
war. From a total of $3,497,000,000 in 
1925 to $4,128,000,000 in 1930 (the latest 
year for which complete figures are avail- 
able) the sixty-two nations of the world 
included in these figures are today ex- 
pending a large share of their budgets for 
national defense. In the case of the United 
States, it is 21 per cent of the total; Great 
Britain 12 per cent; and France 25 per 
cent. And these expenditures are being 
made in the face of unprecedented govern- 
ment deficits and taxes imposed almost to 
the breaking point. 

These policies have been pursued since 
the war largely because of the fear of at- 
tack and because of the ever-increasing 
competition among the leading nations of 
the world. Mr. Hoover believes that the 


acceptance of this program would give 
every nation adequate assurance of se- 
curity since the forces of its neighbors 
would’ be drastically reduced and the 
danger of attack greatly removed. In 
setting forth the plan, the president’s 
words express clearly the attitude of the 
United States government: 


These proposals are simple and direct. They 
call upon all nations to contribute something. 
The contribution here proposed will be rela- 
tive and mutual. I know of nothing that 
would give more hope for humanity today 
than the acceptance of such a program with 
such minor changes as might be necessary. 
It is folly for the world to go on breaking its 
back over military expenditure, and the United 
States is willing to take its share of responsi- 
bility by making definite proposals that will 
relieve the world. 


Upon the presentation of this plan at 
Geneva, the only nation unqualifiedly to 
accept was Italy, through its spokesman, 
Dino Grandi, the foreign minister. Other 
nations displayed restrained enthusiasm; 
some refused to commit themselves; still 
others showed a veiled hostility to the 
proposition. However, the willingness to 
study the proposal was sufficiently generai 
to encourage those who hope for concrete 
results at Geneva. 


RESERVE 


It is only natural that the immediate 
replies should be characterized by reserve. 
The delegates to the conference are not 
free to express their personal feelings in 
the matter. However great may have been 
the desire of the statesmen to support the 
proposal, their actions must at all times be 
governed by the attitudes of their own 
countries. This undoubtedly 
accounts for the fact that 
Signor Grandi was the only 
one to give the whole-hearted 
support of his government to 
the proposal. In his case, it 
was not necessary to return to 
Rome and consult with a cabi- 
net which may be repudiated 
by the voters. It was only 
necessary that he communicate 
with Mussolini whose power is 
definite and who can speak for 
Italy. 

The other delegates were 
obliged to determine the posi- 
tion of their governments be- 
fore giving their final answer. 
Sir John Simon, British 
foreign secretary, returned to 
London to confer with other 
members of the cabinet, realiz- 
ing that his reply would have 
to be in accordance with the 
decision of the government. 
M. Herriot and Joseph Paul- 
Boncour, regardless of their 
personal views on the matter, 
are obliged to heed the senti- 
ment of the French Chamber 
of Deputies, knowing that any 
action at Geneva _ running 
counter to those views would 


result in an immediate overthrow of the 
government. 

These political uncertainties which in the 
past have restricted the statesmen on in- 
ternational affairs will naturally prevent 
the immediate acceptance of the Hoover 
disarmament proposal. They may even fe- 
sult in its complete or partial rejection. 
Definite action on the project will be forth- 
coming only after the governments at home 
have been consulted and the statesmen 
have determined how far they are able to 
go without being forced from office. And 
in consulting the home offices, the states- 
men know that their national policies are 
in many cases fundamentally opposed. 

FRANCE AND JAPAN 


The two countries most likely to pre- 
vent the acceptance of the American dis- 
armament program are France and Japan; 
both for obvious reasons. With the French, 
the question of security is a sacred point 
of foreign policy. It has governed the at- 
titude of French statesmen at every inter- 
national conference since the war. It has 
been one of the major issues upon which 
French politicians have gone to the voters 
in national elections. And the Hoover 
plan of disarmament does not satisfy the 
elements of French politics which are de- 
manding security—the assurance that they 
will not be attacked in the future—by 
means of adequate military and naval 
forces. Even within M. Herriot’s own 
party, the Radical Socialists, there is dis- 
sension. While this group is theoretically 
pledged to a policy of moderation on the 
question of disarmament, there is a con- 
siderable section opposed to the conces- 
sions demanded by Mr. Hoover. Only the 
Socialists, the party of Leon Blum, have 
given their unreserved support to the plan. 
And M. Herriot realizes that the Socialists 
are not sufficiently strong to keep him in 
office. He knows that the other elements 
upon the support of which he is dependent 
must be satisfied. 

With the Japanese it is another ques- 
tion. Their spokesman at Geneva, Tsuneo 
Matsudaira, opposed the plan in a polite 
and diplomatic manner. He led the other 
delegates at the conference to understand 
that Japan will not feel obliged to con- 
tinue, after -their expiration in 1936, the 
limitations imposed by the Washington 
and the London treaties, both of which 
limit the naval force of the nations which 
have signed. Doubtless, Japan’s recent ex- 
perience in Manchuria and China has led 
her to believe that it would be against her 
national interest to reduce the strength of 
either her land, sea or air forces. 

Among the nations said to favor the 
project, the attitude of Great Britain is 
the most important. At the disarmament 
conference, the British occupy a particu- 
larly strategic position. Whether Britain 
will lend her support to the French or to 


the Americans will have a decided effect 
upon the success or failure of the pro- 
posal. For many months, the French have 
been attempting to gain the support of the 
British on the question of reparations. It 
is not thought likely that the French 
would be willing to incur the disfavor of 
the British by adopting a recalcitrant at- 
titude on the disarmament proposal if the 
latter decided enthusiastically and un- 
equivocally to endorse the Hoover plan. 
Thus, with the Geneva and the Lausanne 
conferences both in session, the French 
stake is great. The Americans are fully 
aware of the important position now held 
by the British and are confidently expect- 
ing the support of the British in securing 
the acceptance of their arms program. 
BRITISH ATTITUDE 


There seems to be little doubt that 
the British will lend their support to the 
proposal. The attitude of Prime Minister 
MacDonald, as an ardent advocate of dis- 
armament, is well known. Other members 
of the cabinet are said to favor the Hoover 
plan. Public opinion and the press have 
backed it up largely because of its possi- 
bilities as a relief measure from almost 
unbearable armaments burden. It was 
felt, therefore, that Sir John Simon, after 
conferring with the cabinet last week, 
would give a much more satisfactory and 
favorable answer than he did after the 
announcement of the plan. 

Despite the refusal of the United States 
to associate this proposal with the cancella- 
tion of war debts, there has been a ten- 
dency in European nations to link the two. 
There is a feeling that the American gov- 
ernment would be more willing to listen to 
pleas for reduction or cancellation of the 
money owed this country on the account of 
war debts if the debtor nations showed 
their determination to cut down their ex- 
penses on disarmament. While this at- 
titude has never been expressed officially, 
repeated statements of political leaders in 
this country have inferred that such action 
would be forthcoming in the event of a 
real accomplishment at Geneva. 

Of course, certain elements. are unwilling 
to accept the disarmament proposal on the 
grounds that it would lead to concessions 
on the war debts. They have learned not 
to have too much confidence in the possi- 
bility of favorable action by the American 
Congress. The failure of the Senate to 
ratify the Versailles Treaty and the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the approval of Con- 
gress of the moratorium have made them 
feel that the legislators of this country 
would be unwilling to readjust war debt 
payments even if the disarmament pro- 
posal were accepted. It is their opinion 
that the United States might then tell them 
that they were in a better position to pay 
their debts since they could use the money 
formerly used for armaments. 
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THE FIRST MEETING OF THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 


The conference at Lausanne and that at Geneva were linked when it became apparent that 


disarmament and a reduction of war debts might go hand in hand. 
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Cooperation Among States Urged 
Fatalities 


To Check Automobile 


Loss of Human Lives by Motor Accidents Far Surpasses 


Crime Toll. 


Trend ot Casualties Continues to 


Rise Despite Increased Regulations. 


An illustration of the difficulty of induc- 
ing the public to act with respect to the 
most serious problems is afforded by the 
experience of the National Conference of 
Street and Highway Safety in its campaign 
for accident prevention through sane meth- 
ods of traffic regulation. The members of 
this organization, the chairman of which is 
Robert P. Lamont, secretary of commerce, 
have been making an extensive study of 
means by which the constantly rising tide 
of motor fatalities can be checked and if 
possible, greatly lowered. 

From the findings of its survey, the con- 
ference drafted the Uniform Vehicle Code 
which it has offered to the various states 
as at least a partial solution to the prob- 
lem of automobile accidents. A number of 
the states, however, have been reluctant 
to adopt this code, or any other system 
which would place restrictions to any great 
extent upon their drivers. Of course, prac- 
tically all the states have mild regulations 
in some form or other, but the rapid in- 
crease of motor casualties each year dem- 
onstrates the inadequacy of the present 
state laws. 

For instance, in the year 1930 there were 
33,000 motor fatalities. In other words, 
one person was killed every 25 minutes 
during the entire year. In this twelve- 
month period 1,150,000 people were in- 
jured. And yet, the year 1930 was not the 
high point of motor casualties, as the most 
authentic reports for 1931 indicate a fur- 
ther upward trend. Since 1920, when 12,- 
542 persons were killed in car accidents, 
not one year has gone by without a fair 
increase over the year before. 

It is interesting to compare the destruc- 
tion, in terms of human lives, caused by 
automobile accidents with that of crime, 
which is a paramount issue in the minds 
of most people at the present time. Al- 
though statistical evidence regarding the 
crime world varies, the most generous fig- 
ures for 1931 placed the death rate caused 
by homicides and murders at 13,000. A 
further investigation revealed that a large 
portion of the persons who met their 
deaths in this way were themselves crimi- 
nals. Thus it is evident that the average 
American citizen is much more likely to 
meet death from an automobile accident 
than from criminals. Our crime problem 
is a vicious one and this comparison is not 
meant to minimize the extent or harmful 
influence of crime, but merely to show the 
seriousness of our increased traffic con- 
gestion. 

The code which the National Conference 
of Street and Highway Safety is sponsor- 
ing, was drafted by experts who have made 
a thorough study of the problem. While 
it does not call for drastic regulatory 
measures it is undoubtedly a step forward. 
It includes, among other things, uniformity 
of railway grade-crossings, of highway in- 
tersections, of traffic regulation, and of 
drivers’ permits. The last of these is rec- 
ognized as the one which will likely have 
the most effect, as it requires the states 
which adopt the measure to give thorough 
examinations to those applying for permits 
to drive. 

Twelve states have accepted this fea- 
ture of the code and fourteen other 
states already had stringent rules along 
this line. This leaves a total of 22 states 
which do not yet require much in the way 
of a preliminary examination to test the 
fitness of persons wishing to drive. And 
yet it cannot be denied that the states 
which have applied more rigid examina- 
tions for persons desiring to procure driv- 
ing permits have obtained results. Seth K. 
Humphrey in a recent issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly tells of the benefits already no- 
ticed: 


The National Safety Council made a careful 


study of accidents in the eight States which 
have the soundest driving-license and exami- 
nation laws. From the study it derived an 
estimate that these States had reduced their 
normal expectation of motor fatalities 29 per 
cent. Yet none of the eight States has a sys- 
tem of licensing drivers that can be dignified 
by the term selection; they merely throw out 
a few of the obviously unfit and let everybody 
else drive. Probably the country’s total of 
motor fatalities could be reduced by several 
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provide a special accident investigation 
bureau or squad in the police department. 
for the purpose of visiting immediately 
the scene of every important street acci- 
dent in order to facilitate the conviction 
of reprehensible parties. 


NOT IMPORTANT? 





One day last week the Associated Press 
sent out this report from Morgantown, 
West Virginia: 


Guns blazed at the Maidsville mine of the 
Kelleys Creek Colliery Co. late yesterday. One 
man was slain and seven others wounded, one 
critically. 

Dr. W. H. Howell, a surgeon, driving past 
in his car just as the disorder flared, notified 
authorities, called for ambulances and gave 
preliminary treatment to the wounded. 

Armed guards were standing near the mouth 
of the mine while two workmen were shovel- 
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DELAWARE CAMPAIGNS FOR SAFETY 
A road marker in the form of a speedometer at a sharp corner in Dover. which records 


fatalities due to auto accidents. 








thousand if the other forty States were to 
have even as mildly restrictive driver-licensing 
laws as the eight; but a much greater saving 
of life would be possible if every State in the 
Union were to compel a selection of drivers 
commensurate with the obvious demands of 
a road locomotive. Why this extraordinary 
backwardness in the effort to get safe drivers? 


Mr. Humphrey compares the examina- 
tion which is necessary to obtain a driver’s 
permit with the one which is necessary to 
operate a trolley car: 


The trolley car is as easily controlled as any 
good automobile; it is run usually at lower 
speeds, and its clearly-defined rails make it a 
safer driving proposition. Yet because no- 
body wants to drive a trolley car except for 
pay, careful selection of its operators is as- 
sumed as a public necessity. None but ma- 
ture men of proved judgment and caution are 
permitted at the controls—one way for achiev- 
ing greater safety on the road lies in the rigid 
exclusion of all drivers found guilty more 
than once of gross carelessness or of driving 
while intoxicated. One such offense on the 
part of a trolley operator would bar him for- 
ever. Complete statistics are not available, 
but all records show that a remarkably high 
percentage of casualties is chargeable to motor- 
ists who have been involved in one to a dozen 
previous accidents, or have been excluded from 
the road, or in licensing States, never had had 
licenses. 


In a growing number of cities it has 
been found practicable and desirable to 


_ sand from a truck nearby, Dr. Howell 
said. 

A crowd was gathering. Dr. Howell said 
he did not hear what passed between the 
crowd and the guards, but that the latter sud- 
denly opened fire. 

Eight men staggered and fell. Dr. Howell 
stopped his machine and rushed toward the 
group. He found James Shaffer, about 30, 
a striking miner, dead. 

State police arrested Herbert Vance and 
J. R. Thompson, mine guards. They were 
placed in the county jail pending inquiry. . . . 

The disorder was the first since a strike was 
called in Northern West Virginia two weeks 
ago. 

The story found a place on the inside 
pages of some of the newspapers. Certain 
of the great dailies omitted it altogether. 
The fact that the mining companies em- 
ploy armed guards, that these guards are 
charged with the responsibility of keeping 
the peace in times of labor troubles, that 
the system leads to instances of private 
warfare, with company guards deciding 
when circumstances call for the shooting 
of strikers—these facts appear not to be 
regarded as important. The killing of an 
American citizen by foreign soldiers under 
conditions of disorder might throw the 
whole nation into war, but the killing of 
citizens in a time of disturbance by armed 
company employees is not even news. 
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Counter Charge 
Thwarts Inquiry 


Incident in Illinois Illustrates In- 
fluencing of Opinion 


Here is an interesting bit of news from 
Chicago—interesting as an illustration of 
tactics sometimes employed by a corpora- 
tion under attack and of the tactics some- 
times employed by newspapers in their ef- 
forts to influence opinion through their 
selection of events to relate. 

Paul H. Douglas, professor of economics 
in the University of Chicago and president 
of the Utility Consumers and Investors 
League of Illinois, appeared before the 
Illinois Commerce Commission to ask for 
a rehearing of an order the commission 
had made relative to a bond issue by the 
People’s Gas Light and Coke Company and 
other utility companies. Professor Doug- 
las apparently believed that the interests of 
consumers were not being safeguarded. 
However, the Chicago Tribune, in report- 
ing the hearing, says not a word as to the 
nature of the complaint by the consumers’ 
organization. It reports instead the coun- 
ter charge made by one of the commission- 
ers. The commissioner asked Professor 
Douglas if he were not a member of the 
Peace Association of Friends, the Propor- 
tional Representation League, Sacco-Van- 
zetti National League, League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, American Trade Union 
delegation to Russia, Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America, Ameri- 
can Society for Cultural Relations with 
Russia and other organizations. 

The issue as to whether the order of the 
commission had taken care of consumers’ 
interests was thus put aside. It was im- 
plied that Professor Douglas, by belonging 
to the organizations named, such as the 
Peace Association of Friends and an or- 
ganization trying to secure better cultural 
relations with Latin America, became a 
“radical,” a dangerous man, and one whose 
charges concerning the regulation of public 
utility companies should not be heard. 

A newspaper reporting this hearing might 
have carried the story under some such 
headline as “Commerce Commission 
Dodges Hearing of Charges,” but instead, 
the Chicago Tribune carried the headline. 
“Educator Put Under Fire at Bond Hear- 
ing. Silent on Memberships in Radical 
Groups.” In the minds of unsophisticated 
readers the representative of the consum- 
ers’ organization is thus put on the defen- 
sive. Large business organizations and 
their representatives very often use this 
device to disparage the efforts of those 
who seek to expose, to regulate or control 
them, and newspapers frequently lend 
themselves to such forms of propaganda. 





BONUS ARMY 


The situation caused by continued pres- 
ence of the bonus army in Washington 
threatened to become critical last week. 
Funds were practically exhausted and the 
District of Columbia police told leaders 
that it was high time the men were on 
their way home, there being no hope of ob- 
taining the desired legislation during the 
present session of Congress. The Senate 
passed a resolution which would provide 
loans to the veterans for the purpose of 
getting them to their homes. The money 
would be provided without interest and if 
not repaid would be deducted from the vet- 
erans’ compensation certificates. 

However the ex-soldiers did not seem 
disposed to disband and start the long trek 
homeward. They claim they have “dug-in” 
and are here to stay. They do not seem to 
worry about the impending food shortage 
believing that they will get along somehow. 
A number of them are “pan-handling” on 
the sreets of the city and others are travel- 
ing throughout the neighboring country- 
side in search of food. Supplies are also 
being sent in from many states. The vet- 
erans are confident that these various 
sources will continue to provide them with 
the food necessary to carry on their fight. 





